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Barbed Wire and Other Poems III 


By Epwin Forp Pirer 


THE BOY ON THE PRAIRIE 


At thirteen he first saw a railway train 
With all the amazing violence of the wheels, 
And the coughing engine, and the rebuking bell, 


A theme for round-eyed wonder. He could ride 

A bucking pony, cut strange toys in wood, 

Braid hair or leather into lasso knot, 

Dive, swim, throw stones,— lacked mates for bat and 
ball,— 

But with a rifle could behead a quail, 

Such lore men taught him. 


And he whiled long hours 
Of lonely sunshine with his horse and dog; 
Their hearty love dilating soft, bright eyes, 
Pricking the glossy ears, — their comradeship 
In quiverings, poisings of graceful bodies, 
Plain, age-old words of the beasts. 
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He learned to read 
The look and life of all that roamed the wild; 
Where the first elm seeds showered on April grass, 
Why creatures slipped through thicket, or stirless, 
hid; 
Where coyotes denned, how plover nest on the 
ground, 
Four pear-shaped eggs the color of grass in dust, 
Open to sight, so hard to see. 


And he knew 
The frowns and benedictions of the sky; 
Whether piled thunderheads bridged all the blue, 
Or horsetails wavered in the path of wind, 
Or solid gray led up the long, long rain. 
He saw the earth arrayed in all its hours; 
The level sun laugh in the morning dew 
A-shimmer on each grass-blade while bare feet 
Were happy in that coolness; he saw the snow 
One dazzle under winter sunlight shoot 
A flickering rainbow in rebellious eyes. 


Sometimes he read the weekly newspaper; 
And winter evenings helped him into books. 
On him the Ancient Mariner cast a spell; 
The Lady of the Lake answered his horn; 
He struck the proudest blow in Chevy Chase, 
Linking the while Kit Carson, Daniel Boone, 
With Grant and Lincoln as his greatest men. 
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ANNIE 


Maybe nine years, her hair in yellow braids, 

Blue eyes that smiled and wondered. Unto her 
The prairie had a spirit; its wild dells 

Might catch you, lose you; and its pathless slopes 
Swung twenty miles, and melting into sky 
Curtained a world of marvels. 


She had heard 
Her father and her mother speak of such. 
The pictures, too, in the geography 
Entranced her. How conceive Gibraltar Rock, 
Straight up a hundred times as high as the house? 
The water roared and foamed at Hinton’s Dam; 
Niagara then —? And her one fairy book 
Read all to pieces, rendered little clue 
To the wide prairies and their witchery. 


She heard the crane’s cry, and the wild goose note, 
The grouse make love at dawn ere April came, 
The groans of nighthawks, screaming of killdeer, 
Twittering of swallows, blackbirds’ cheerful call. 
The flowers were her good gossips; violets, 

The buffalo peas, sheep sorrel, spiderwort; 

The milky sheen of poppies, red moss rose 

A mellow velvet, spikes of blazing star; 

The evening primrose delicately pale; 

The Spanish bayonet’s spire of drooping bells; 
The sensitive plant’s red ball o’erspiced with gold; 
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Voluptuous yellow of the honey cups 
The cactus guards; plain-thinking goldenrod. 


For playmates a cat, solemnity on four legs, 

And a doll for which her needle made awkward 
seams. 

She read and wrote, filled pages with criss-cross, 

Knitted on spools, helped mother, hunted eggs; 

Learned one by one all the beatitudes, 

Abou, A Psalm of Life, and Lucy Gray; 

Was patient over faults in featherstitch 

If mother’s mellow voice sang sweet old songs. 


Sometimes she changed a timid, helpless word 
With little girls at church; or rarer still, 

An old-time visit gave for a whole half-day 
Some child for comrade. 


Of the world beyond 
The horizon she had fancies. It was bright, 
Strange, and exciting like the stories told 
In twilight by her father; never sad, 
Nor lonely; full of romance and of dreams. 
In the long lingering sunset I have seen 
The steady eyes and wistful mouth appeal 
One moment to the colors of the heavens 
For answer, ere the dimple of her cheek 
Was found by her father’s lips, or the childish voice 
Sang to her doll a formal lullaby. 
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THE GRASSHOPPERS 


Down by the orchard plot a man and boy, 

The boy’s hat just above the whitened floor 

Of oats half hiding the young trees and swaying 
Under a strong breeze in the blazing noon. 

The man looks upward, blinks with dazzled eyes, 
Then shading face with hand peers painfully; 
Little winged creatures drive athwart the sun, 
High up, in ceaseless, countless flight to the north. 
His mood runs hot envisioning the past. 

‘‘It was three years ago this very day. 


‘““Three years ago that clinging, hopping horde 

Made the earth crawl. With slobbery mouths, 

All leafage, woody twig, and grain, and grass, 

They utterly consumed, leaving the land 

Abominable. The wind-borne plague rained down 

On the full-leaved tree where laughter rippled light 

To answer odorous whispers of the flowers. 

Soon, naked to the blistering sun, it stared 

At the bones of its piteous comrades. Afterwards, 

A jest to strangers — charity — cattle hungering — 

Women and children starving! But the power. of 
the creatures! 

The daughters of the locust, numberless, number- 
less! 

Jaws bite, throats suck, the beauty of lovely fields 

Is in their guts, the world is but a mummy!”’ 
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Man and boy turn from the oats and the vigorous 
orchard; 

But as they go the lad is looking, looking 

To see, high up, like gnats, the winged millions 

Moving across the sun. May God rebuke them! 
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THE SCHOOLMISTRESS 
I 


In morning breeze, the Indian summer’s gold 
Of sun on Mildred’s happy cheeks aglow 
Beneath dark hair; it glistens on the horse, 
A glossy chestnut tossing his thick mane 

In spirited canter, held straight on the path 
Across the rolling prairie the four miles 

To the little, low, log schoolhouse by the creek, 
Two windows on the side, a home-made door, 
Sod roof a trifle weedy, the rough ends 

Of split ash rafters showing at the edge. 

A shed, and ponies that will carry double — 
Half of the children ride. 


Within the house 
Pine tables in four rows, benches to match, 
Incipiently notched; a joyous map, 
A painted blackboard; a high walnut desk 
Brightened with flowers above the slender stem 
Of a glass vase. Mid-room the mighty stove, 
A swallower of enormous chunks of wood 
So that the fire may roar within the drum, 
And all the stove’s girth turn a glowing red 
In challenge to the fury of winter wind. 


This is but brisk October. The bell calls, 
And the tanned children in coarse, home-made 
clothes 
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Come clattering to stow head-gear on the hooks 
Above the baskets, tiptoe to the seats, 

Sing, hear the Bible, fall to study fast. 
Jimmie’s worn shoes must dangle in mid-air 

As he prints with pride old news about the cat; 
Here dark curls with red ribbons shake and bob 
As Susie struggles with her fraction sums; 
Here Philip’s mouth is grim as he tears apart 
Some tough old sentence, settling word and word 
On the painful diagram. Here Johnnie sits 
Enraptured with the animals and trees, 

Cities and ships and wondrous waterfalls 

Of the big geography, while up in front 

A class drones heavily through Paul Revere. 


The walls are chinked with plaster; overhead 

Run tie-beam, purlin, ridge-pole, cleanly barked, 
Supporting rafters overlaid by willows 

Cut in green leaf, and now upholding sod. 
Somtimes a mouse runs rustling; harmless snakes 
Come sliding to the floor, or up the logs 

A dusky lizard darts. 


’Tis here she moves, 
The genius of the place, viewed as all wise 
In booklore, honest, patient, loving, kind, 
Courageous: all these talents for the sum 
Of twenty-five a month and board herself. 
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II 


Shall not life pay the man who catches dogs? 
In his soul’s garden, mildew. Does a tree 

Not utter unconscious joy in the exquisite 
Color and form and fragrance of its fruit? 
There’s natural joy in healthy human service, 
Natural, not sacrificial. Monthly salary 

Is token laborers are somehow worthy; 

Tis useful, too, for beefsteak, books, vacations. 


For Mildred much of worth lay in the store 

Her memory could treasure: the old room, 

The children clustering, happiness in eye 

And grace in movement; Willie’s gentle lisp 

Struggling with stubborn words; the lame boy’s 
look 

Of speechless worship with a yellow rose; 

The five year olds clinging about her skirts; 

The half-grown girls with arms about her waist 

Asking her to their homes; great awkward boys, 

Heady as bulls, the slaves of her every word, 

Toiling prodigiously in Ray’s Third Part 

Over cube root, and roaring at recess 

In Prisoner’s Base, or old-time games of ball. 


If Mildred looked out when the sweeping rain 
Blurred the gray prairie, limiting her sight 

To scanty fields, did fancy mark far miles 

With rose-lanes of romance, nor show the drudgers 
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In sweat and dust, or did she clearly sense 
Workaday folk with private griefs at heart 
And a tune on the lips in the field? 


If she had dreams 
They colored and perfumed shrines not unveiled 
To vulgar gaze. The girl had been through college, 
Travelled to California and New York; 
For some seven months she rode a chestnut horse, 
And was the teacher of this country school 
At twenty-five a month and board herself. 
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THE RIVER ONCE MORE 


Since yesterday under a stiff north wind 

The slanting rain with intermittent hail 

Had clinked against our windows. Now I peered 

To where the black road split the dreary gray 

Of the buffalo grass, and saw through the veil of 
rain, 

On a dark horse a lad in a slicker lean 

Into the storm. A white hat partly saved 

His face from the pelting; one bare hand held firm 

The reluctant horse at canter as with low head 

It butted stormward. Came a burst of hail 

And the horse whirled its back to stones that stung 

Upon its cold, wet skin, and set its nose 

To the ground, and shook its widely drooping ears. 

‘¢What is it, John?’’ my father asked, and I, 

‘‘Bill Turner riding Molly’’. 


‘“Ben, will you —”’ 
My father spoke now to the hired man — 
‘<Take a horse, ride and stop him? He must stay 
With us to-night. The ford will not be safe. 
I left Gray saddled. Hurry!’’ 


Ben reports 
That when he reached the road he scarce could see, 
In the coming dusk and the veil of driving rain, 
The boy, already half of the short mile 
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To the ford. He galloped after, breathless, sending 

Against the gusts his hoarse halloos, but lost 

The lad in the rain-blurred, leafless trees that 
masked 

The river. Yet Gray shook from his eyes the 
stinging 

Drops, and lunged on with nose almost at knee 

Until the water, four feet of flood stage 

Lapping the tree trunks, cut the roadway. Ben 

Lashed his horse ahead for a clearer view 

To where the rough stream struck his saddle skirts, 

Saw the brown current ruffled by the wind 

Race in mid-channel, where strongly quartering, 

Old Molly’s head outstretched was swimming brave, 

And Bill showed head and shoulders. Then came 
hail 

Like bullets, and the spurts of water rose 

Blinding. When Molly reached the other side — 

She hit the landing fair, Ben said, the bank 

In other places is too steep and high,— 

He saw the saddle was empty. 


We heard next day, 
It was nearly dark when Molly, riderless, 
Came trotting in at Turner’s. Little Ruth 
On watch at the window glimpsed her in the rain, 
Rushed breathless to the barn and breathless back 
To her bedridden mother, and out once more 
To the nearest neighbor’s house a mile away. 
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Past midnight when they took him out at the dam 
Seven miles below. There, in the lantern light, 

I saw him lying on the cold wet grass 

With eyes wide open up to the beating rain, 

One moment ere they carried him in. You see, 
Bill was my age, my playmate. What I felt— 


It was last fall the county built the bridge. 








Bon Voyage 


By Wiuarp WATTLES 


The little sheltered fishing-smacks 
That hug the narrow cove, 

They have not felt the stinging spray 
Where winds of heaven rove, 

They only drift with slackened sail 
And scarcely seem to move. 


The slim defiant four-master 
Slips by them quietly: 

With barnacles upon her flanks 
From an uncharted sea, 

She moves before the empty air 
Impelled invisibly. 


What golden sands her foot has spurned 
In harbors far and fair, 

How has she leapt electric to 
Thin ministers of air, 

And foundered in what frozen seas 
In what unknown despair? 
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The little sheltered fishing-smacks 
Creep over-burdened home; 

They never venture seaward when 
The black waves thickly comb, 

But the slim-waisted four-master 
Spits stars on her jib-boom. 


O silly little fishing-smacks, 
I wonder, will ye find 

"Tis better to have sailed strange seas 
Before the inquiring mind, 

Than in the limp and common crowd 
To stay and rot behind? 


I wonder when the Captain draws 
His ships from ocean-stream 

And lifts the everlasting Scale 
Of inviolable beam, 

Which cargoes He will value most 
Or which the richer deem? 


I care not what His judgment be 
Or which pan higher goes, 

I cannot drift with fishing-smacks 
To the dull day’s empty close, 

For I am out with the four-master 
Where God’s great tempest blows. 








A la belle France 


By Hartiry B. ALEXANDER 


Thy summer days will come again 
With their celestial blue, 

And nights that brim with misty rain, 
Dawns crystal with the dew, 

Where quivering poplars limn thy plain 
With quiet avenue. 


Peace shall be thine, O France, once more, 
Peace shall be thine, O France, la belle! 
And mantle of renewing green 
The sear of war shall cover o’er, 
And thou shalt be serene, serene, 
Above thy buried Hell. 


Above the bones of men that died 
In battle, face to face: 

And some were sons and thy heart’s pride, 
And some an hated race; 

And now their bones lie side by side 
And bitterly embrace. 
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Thy sunny days will come again, 
Dawns with unsullied dew; 

And thy fair earth will show no stain 
To dim the lovely view, 

Where quivering poplars limn thy plain 
With rooted avenue. 


O France, and thou shalt be at peace, 
And once again la belle, la belle! 

And thou shalt bend a laurelled head 
Where quivering poplars seek surcease, 

In whispering of thy blessed dead, 
For their deep-rooted Hell. 








The Strength of Simeon Niles 


By Wru1am Merriam Rouse 


Simeon Niles weighed two hundred and thirty 
pounds. He was the color of seasoned mahogany, 
and as hard, with a pirate’s moustache and with 
kindliness in his eye. He lived on a bluff and his 
soul was fed by the glories of sunrise and sunset 
over Cape Cod bay. Three weirs gave him more 
than enough money for his body. And without 
doubt there would have been no great event in the 
life of Simeon if he had not married a strange wo- 
man. 

She was from Canada, and her ways were not as 
the ways of the Cape Cod women. So far as the 
neighbors could find out she never took a needle in 
her fingers, and it was common talk that Sim Niles 
had to get half of his meals by himself. Marie Niles 
had been known to take a load of fish to the railroad 
station, wearing a white skirt for which she paid as 
much as five dollars. It was a scandal and a shame; 
and Simeon had the pity of all the village of Dunster, 
men and women. 

Both Niles and his wife knew these things that 
were said, without heeding them. To Simeon she 
was a right hand, for she could move a barrel of fish 
or row a dory like a man. And he saw with satis- 
faction that she kept straight and trim while the wo- 
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men of his neighbors grew hooked in figure, and 
sharp in nose and temper, with much grubbing in- 
doors. He loved her with a love as broad as his soul, 
which had grown like to the sea. 

The pink in Marie Niles’ cheek had deepened with 
the years and her youth had increased with them, 
when there came one of her own people to Dunster, 
wandering for reasons which he did not seem eager 
to tell. He wore clothes that out-dazzled the richest 
of the city people, then coming in for the summer. 
He said his name was Baptiste Baudré and that he 
might open a barber shop in the village after he had 
looked around. Apparently there was no hurry 
about this. 

But it did not take Baptiste long to find his way 
to the house of Simeon Niles. There was a great 
welcome for him from Marie, because she had long 
wanted to speak her own tongue again, and by Sime- 
on he was received with that tolerance which the fish- 
erman had for all things, great and small. So Bau- 
dré spent many evenings at the house on the bluff; 
and parts of many days, when Simeon was at the 
weirs or off on other matters. 

Gossip is like a fire in dry grass. There is a 
tongue of flame that is not stamped out. It sears 
whatever is nearest, and becomes many and wriggles 
in all directions. Soon everyone must notice it. It 
was thus with the talk about Baptiste Baudré and 
Marie Niles. When even the little children had 
heard and understood, Elisha Barnes, the thin- 
necked store-keeper and eldest deacon in the church, 
felt it his duty to warn Simeon. 
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One day soon after Barnes had realized his duty 
he met Simeon and stopped him with an inquiry 
about the run of mackerel. The mackerel were com- 
ing in thick and Niles was making money. He said 
80, since someone had taken the trouble to ask, and 
added that, for him, it was the best of many good 
years. Barnes shook his head sadly, and hesitated. 
Even he was a little abashed by the clear and kindly 
gaze of Simeon. 

‘*You have to be away from home a good deal 
these days, don’t you, Sim?’’ he asked. 

‘““Why, yes. Come to think of it, I do.’’ Niles 
wondered what Barnes could be leading up to, for 
he had learned, slowly, that the store-keeper always 
led up to something. 

‘‘And I suppose Mis’ Niles is around with you, 
same as usual, tending weir?”’ 

‘‘Why, no. Maybe not. But she always goes 
out when I need an extra hand.”’ 

Again Elisha Barnes shook his head. 

‘‘Sim, have you heard anything talked about 
around the village lately—anything special, I 
mean?’’ 

‘¢Guess not,’’ answered Simeon, rather in apology. 
‘<You see I’m ’most always to home evenings, having 
a smoke and watching it get dark out to sea. Some 
mornings I have to get up before daylight to ketch 
the tide right, out to the bar.’’ 

‘¢You ain’t heard anything about this Frenchman, 
Baptiste Baudré?’’ 

‘‘Only what he says himself!’’ Niles chuckled. 
‘‘He’s a great feller—to let him tell it!”’ 
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‘*Well, Sim, I wouldn’t say anything if I didn’t 
feel it was my duty. I don’t want to. But if I was 
you I’d watch that Frenchman, and look out for 
him!’? 

Simeon Niles was surprised. He had considered 
Baudré harmlessly amusing and had been mildly 
grateful to him that he seemed to give Marie plea- 
sure. Now he felt sorry that the stranger should 
have done anything to get himself talked about in 
Dunster. 

‘*What’s the feller been up to?’’ he asked. ‘‘May- 
be I can help him out some way.’’ 

‘‘Help him out!’’ Barnes’ voice touched a high 
note. ‘‘Simeon Niles, he’s after your wife!’’ 

For an instant Niles was dumfounded. Then he 
began to laugh, and the whole two hundred and thir- 
ty pounds of him heaved. 

‘‘Why, Lish, what’s the matter with you?’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘You must have been sampling some 
of them Blander’s Bitters you keep down cellar!’’ 

Elisha Barnes was indignant. He had done his 
duty and his only reward was to be thrust at in an 
exceedingly sore place. He looked this as plainly 
as a setting hen looks her anger. 

‘‘All right!’? he snapped. ‘‘Ask anybody what 
they think! You’ll wake up some day!’’ 

‘‘Shoo!’’? Simeon pushed him good-naturedly 
with a mighty hand and he went spinning. ‘‘Don’t 
you worry, Lish! The Frenchman don’t mean any 
more harm than you do!’’ 

All the way home Simeon chuckled to himself. 
Gossip, with him, went in at one ear and out the 
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other. He generally considered, if he thought about 
it at all, that there were two sides to the question. 
What of it, anyway? But when it touched his wife 
it became absurd. He did not know whether to tell 
her the joke, for women were funny about those 
things. It was just possible that she might take it 
to heart. He knew that, on rare occasions, she had 
suffered a little from the snubs of the village women. 
After some thought he decided to keep the matter to 
himself, and take no chances. But it amused him 
greatly. 

It was close to supper time when Niles reached 
home; very hungry, as always. Baudré was in the 
kitchen with his chair tipped back against the wall 
and his prominent eyes, which made Simeon think 
of a fish, restlessly following Marie. For the first 
time the husband consciously took note of the stran- 
ger and he felt a little surge of contempt at the 
bright checked clothes and the carefully slicked down 
hair. It seemed foolish for a man so carefully to 
adorn himself. 

But the sight of Marie took away the taste of 
Baudré. Never had her cheeks.glowed with such 
deep, delicious pink. At intervals her eyes flashed 
like far off beacons in the night. Her feet met the 
floor springingly. Simeon Niles, filling up the door- 
way, stopped there to look at her. Without doubt 
it was pleasure in seeing one of her own people that 
had added so much to her attractiveness, and his 
heart warmed toward the Frenchman. 

‘‘Bh, hello!’’ exclaimed Baudré, with his queer 
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accent. ‘‘Madame makes the very good supper to- 
night !’’ 

‘‘She always gets a good supper, Mary does,’’ 
answered Simeon, lying stoutly. ‘‘She’s a first class 
woman indoors, and, good as a man outdoors!’’ 

It was rare for Niles to pay a compliment, but he 
was roused to active appreciation of his wife by the 
foolishness of Elisha Barnes. Marie paused with 
a slice of ham half way to the frying pan and 
laughed, in a shrill voice. Baudré pattered some- 
thing quickly to her in French and she turned a 
shoulder toward him. Niles did not mind this im- 
politeness—indeed, he was not sure that it was one. 
He began to wash at the sink, with much splashing. 

‘‘There!’’ exclaimed Marie, when a great platter 
of ham smoked on the table, flanked by potatoes and 
tea. ‘‘I guess that’s enough to fill you up, Sim, and 
leave something for the rest of us.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ he grinned, settling down in his 
chair with a sigh of content. ‘‘By jolly, when a 
feller tends weir it takes a lot to keep him going.’’ 

‘‘Eh, those so good potac!’’ cried Baudré, sampl- 
ing his potatoes. ‘‘And the ham! Excellent!’’ 

Marie showed pleasure. She looked at her hus- 
band. 

‘¢Sim don’t think so,’’ she remarked, tentatively. 

‘‘Sure I do!’’ protested Niles. The ham had not 
been freshened, but he forebore to mention it. ‘‘Of 
course !’’ 

Feeding is a serious matter to a man who wrestles 
with the sea day by day, and always Simeon put 
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himself to it so that he had little time to talk. It was 
Baudré who upheld the conversation and Marie who 
replied to him, until finally they broke into French. 
Niles felt no injury. If they were not hungry they 
had a right to talk. And as they were still using the 
strange tongue when he pushed back his chair, he 
went out to the porch. There his pipe glowed until 
the last jagged crimson band of sunset had gone from 
the clouds. It was bedtime. 

‘¢Guess I’ll want you to come out with the horse 
and cart in the morning, Mary,’’ said Simeon, as he 
wound his alarm clock. ‘‘Going to take some fish 
out of the furthest weir. Low tide’s at three.’’ 

‘‘Three o’clock!’’ Baudré shivered. ‘‘And you 
get out of the warm bed before that?’’ 

‘“Yes,’? answered Niles, tolerantly. ‘‘I forelay 
to be out to the bar at low tide. Have to get up 
about two tomorrow morning.’’ 

‘*Sacré!’?’ The Frenchman started to mutter 
something but Marie cut in quickly. 

‘*Call me when you start, Sim,’’ she said. 

He nodded, yawning, and climbed up to the little 
room where he slept alone; for it was not always 
that he needed Marie and so he spared her the whir 
of the alarm. With a few simple motions Niles was 
in bed and sleeping as he always slept, at peace in 
mind and body. 

But this night, for the first time in many months, 
he awoke. The moon was looking in at the window. 
Simeon wondered at being awake, and slowly real- 
ized that he was harried by some strong desire. 
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Then he knew that it was thirst and thought back to 
the unfreshened ham, grumbling without malice. 
He swung out of bed and drew on his trousers. With 
his mind on the kitchen pump he went downstairs 
barefoot, making no sound. 

In the doorway of the moonlit kitchen Simeon 
Niles stopped, for once shaken through all his being. 
Standing there before him Baptiste Baudré held 
Marie in his arms—held her so close, Niles thought, 
that not an arm was free for defense. Her head 
was flung back and her face showed white. The 
Frenchman bent forward. 

Then Simeon was upon him. With one hand he 
gathered the slack of Baudré’s coat, between the 
shoulders, and lifted him clear of the floor. Marie 
staggered away. Niles raised an arm to strike, but 
held it poised. A sudden fear shot through him 
that he might kill the man. Simeon shook him so 
that his head rolled and snapped, and made toward 
the outer door with the prisoner dragging limp. 

With a grunt Niles heaved him out into the night; 
saw him roll over and make a scrambling escape. 
Then he turned back from the door. Marie was 
leaning against the table, her hands pressed to her 
mouth. 

‘‘By jolly!’’ exclaimed Simeon. ‘‘I kind of had 
a feeling all along that that feller wasn’t any good!’’ 

There was no answer and he peered anxiously at 
his wife. 

‘‘He didn’t hurt you any, did he, Mary?”’ 

‘*No,’’ she replied, chokingly. ‘‘I—I was scared 
for a minute.’’ 
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‘‘Tt wa’n’t any wonder, either!’’ Simeon’s voice 
was rich with sympathy and indignation. ‘‘How’d 
he come to stay so late, anyway?’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know!’’ The words seemed to be 
wrung out of her. ‘‘He talked, and talked, and 
talked.’’ 

‘‘Huh!’’ Niles saw plainly that his wife was up- 
set. ‘‘You ought to told him to go home. But don’t 
you worry, Mary, he won’t bother any more. If he 
does, I’ll have to cuff him out in good shape!’’ 

Then she laughed, leaning on the table. She filled 
the kitchen with sound and swayed to the strength 
of it. Simeon was worried. He patted her shoul- 
der. 

‘‘By jolly, I wish that feller had never showed up 
here!’’ he cried. ‘‘It’s a shame, that’s what it is! 
You go along to bed and don’t think any more about 
it!”’ 

She went, suddenly become silent, and Niles fol- 
lowed her, muttering to himself. He understood, 
now, what Elisha Barnes had tried to tell him. Pro- 
bably Baudré had been up to his tricks around the 
village. Simeon thought it over more calmly and 
when he went to sleep for the second time that night 
his wrath had gone down to embers. Nor had any 
part of it at any time been against his wife. 

In the gray before dawn Simeon Niles dressed, 
pulled on his hip boots, and, just before leaving the 
house, called Marie. She would arise after a more 
leisurely fashion. When daylight had come and the 
tide fully gone out it would be her business to hitch 
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the horse to the cart and drive across the flats to 
meet him, taking his dory load of fish. Then he 
intended to fill the dory again from the weir and row 
in on the flood tide. 

Along the shore dark patches of sedge grass 
showed that the sea was well on its way out. Niles 
waded to his anchored dory, finding it by instinct 
in the semi-darkness, and put the anchor aboard. 
Then he bent to the oars, driving unerringly toward 
his farthest weir. This was a mile away and on the 
very edge of the bar that marked the end of the flats. 
Here sea bottom, never uncovered at low water, 
began. 

Of all the times in which Simeon Niles rejoiced, 
this was the most pleasant to him; a summer dawn 
on the flats. Always as he pulled out to the farthest 
weir his face was set toward the east and he could 
see dawn paint the heavens above the Cape. Faint 
yellow-pink would melt up over the scrub pines, 
making a dark horizon, and then would come gold 
and rose and the still greater splendor of the shining 
sun. 

This dawn came on like the others. The white 
gulls screamed and circled. Simeon took in great 
breaths of salt air. The thole pins creaked. His 
arms moved tirelessly, with a good feeling as their 
muscles rippled and knotted. The strange and 
never failing charm of the flats was upon him, and 
the foolishness of Baptiste Baudré was forgotten. 

When Niles reached the weir it was broad day and 
the tide was at the last of the ebb. Toward shore 
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the flats lay gleaming, with here and there a shallow 
pool or a patch of seaweed mottling the sand. He 
climbed overboard in water mid-leg deep and towed 
the dory between the flaring lips of the weir, into its 
heart-shaped center. Here the water was almost to 
his waist, and hundreds and thousands of small 
mackerel dashed themselves in panic against his 
legs. 

The weir was a close meshed net of tarred rope 
strung on tall and stout poles, the bottoms of which 
were set deep. Here, in a few hundred square feet, 
the fisherman held imprisoned many dollars’ worth 
of mackerel. He anchored the dory and lifted out 
his seine, tying one end to a weir pole. Then he cast 
it, and drew barrels of the darting, brown-spotted 
fish into small compass. 

Niles began to wield the big dip net that he had 
made for himself. It held a third of a barrel and no 
other man along the shore could lift it, filled with 
shining fish, to the gunwale of a dory riding shoulder 
high. But Simeon swung it up easily, again and 
again, in a shower of silver drops and flying scales 
and the racket of flapping captives. When the dory 
held all that could be transferred to the cart he 
stopped and rested. Then, almost in his ear, came 
the sound of wood scraping on wood. 

He turned. The prow of a small dory, grating 
past his own, was almost against his breast. Bap- 
tiste Baudré stood well forward, with bared teeth, 
and in his hands was an oar swinging down. 
Simeon heard the splintering of wood and in the 
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same instant a jar went through him. The world 
dissolved in sparks. 

When Simeon Niles came to himself he was look- 
ing out over the sapphire sea; out to where the little, 
light-flecked waves changed to a misty green and 
met the sky. He tried to move, and could not. 
Then he remembered what had gone before and in 
the same moment knew that his arms were stretched 
out and bound by the wrists to weir poles. He knew 
that the meshes against his back were of the weir, 
that there was a strong line about his waist, and 
that the tide had turned and was coming in. It 
lapped over the tops of his boots and trickled down 
inside. 

There was the sound of oars and Baptiste Baudré 
rowed into view. He let himself drift, grinning. 
Simeon’s first feeling was one of astonishment that 
the Frenchman should dare so much. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection told him that it would be easy to 
cut his body down, after the tide had done its work, 
and let the corpse be charged to the list of accidents 
at the weirs. He looked at Baudré more curiously 
than with fear. He did. not know why one man 
should want to kill another because of anything, 
much less a swift toss out of doors. 

‘‘Let’s see you try those bull strength now!’’ 
taunted Baptiste. ‘‘Maybe you like to dance when 
Marie and me make marry, hey?’’ 

Then Niles did try his bull strength, until the 
tarred lashings of his wrists cut deep. The weir 
trembled. The poles lurched and swayed. Had it 
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been a stiff framework his heaving would have 
crashed through it. But the pliant structure yielded 
and swung and all his efforts left him hanging there, 
almost to his middle in the climbing sea. 

“‘Trés bien!’’ laughed Baudré. He took up the 
oars. ‘‘Bimeby I take your wife on Canada!’’ 

‘*You lie!’’ roared Niles. ‘‘You’d ought to know 
by this time that Mary won’t have anything to do 
with a feller like you! You—’’ 

But the dory had gone from the sweep of Simeon’s 
vision and he checked himself. The sound of rowing 
died away. After all, what good to rage? Mary 
would be along before a great while and he would be 
free. Almost he felt like breaking Baudré’s neck — 
at least his ribs. But only a mean big dog will bite 
a little one—the comparison came to him like that. 
Certainly something ought to be done with the fel- 
low. Some day he might actually break up a home. 
Yet Niles revolted at the thought of putting anybody 
in jail. 

The salt water was splashing against the band of 
his trousers before it came to him that perhaps the 
Frenchman had done something to Mary. He put 
the thought from him. She was as strong as the 
average man, and quicker. Nor was she dull witted, 
like him, to be caught napping. She would be on her 
way now, with the cart, and when he did not row to 
meet her she would drive out to the weir, swimming 
the horse across channels if necessary. He could 
depend on Mary. 

The tide comes in fast over the bar off Dunster. 
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When the blue-green water was up to his arm-pits 
Simeon Niles began to think that he must die. The 
thought astonished him. Not so much that it was 
death, but that it was death by the sea. He could 
swim like one of his own mackerel. He had braved 
the ice piled flats in the darkness of a winter night. 
And now the softly lapping July sea, so cool to the 
touch and so beautiful in the morning sun, was com- 
ing to fill his mouth and nose until he could not 
breathe any more. 

By no means had Simeon given up belief that 
Mary would come. She had been delayed by some- 
thing, he thought; a broken piece of harness, per- 
haps. She would come out and find her way blocked 
by the tide. And before she could go back and get a 
dory, poling deviously along a channel, it would be 
too late. His mind fastened on the harness and he 
blamed himself that it had not been kept in better 
repair. 

There came a taste of salt upon Simeon’s lips. 
Then the thought of death gave place to the feeling 
of it. All his being told him of the nearness of its 
presence. He gathered himself mightily. With 
pent breath and lowered head he summoned all the 
strength that was in him against his bonds. The 
sea bottom gave up the pole at his back. His great 
arms pulled the others downward. That whole side 
of the weir hung limp. But the lashings held and 
he was thrown face down into the bitter water, send- 
ing out his wife’s name in one short, last cry to the 
sunlit sea. There was a roar of many sounds in his 
ears. 
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Never ending blue. Simeon Niles gazed into it 
and for the moment thought that he had died. Then 
the rise and dip of his body and the splash of water 
brought him heavily up, sitting in the bottom of a 
dory and looking at the face of Mary. She rowed 
with a long, even pull. But her eyes were big and 
wet, and there were smudges across the pink of her 
cheeks. She gazed in silence, and it thrilled Simeon 
to have her look at him so. In spite of the pain in 
his wrists he smiled. 

‘*By jolly, that was a close call, Mary!’’ <A trace 
of weakness in his voice surprised him. ‘‘Didn’t see 
anything of the Frenchman on shore, did you?’’ 

‘‘J—’’ She choked back a sob. ‘‘I broke an oar 
over his head!’’ 

‘*Served him right!’’ Simeon chuckled. ‘‘He got 
a dose of his own medicine—it was him that tied me 
up out there. Of course I was sure you’d come 
along, Mary, but I got real worried toward the last.’’ 

Tears streamed down her cheeks and her hands 
trembled on the oars. 

‘‘Oh, Simeon!’’ she cried. ‘‘I knew you was be- 
lieving in me, strong, all the time! I had to come!”’ 

‘“Why, of course,’’ he answered. ‘‘Of course 
you’d come, Mary!’’ 








